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The activities in the workbook were developed and 
field-tested, over a four year period, by the Central Park 
TSslcForceTark AsSchoor Program (Dr. Robert^ 
Finkelstein. Program Director; Rhoda Waller, Brookie 
Elkan, Barry Marshall, Marie Ruby, Geraldine Weinstein). / 
This-program, based in New York City 's Central Park, 
works.with teachers and students in exploring the curric- 
ulum possibilities of the urban park. 

The woi kbook would ^ot have been possible without the 
, creative assistance of our wiiter, Madeleine Dobriner, our 
designers, Donovan & Green, and the generous support of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities . Rhoda 
Waller, our poet, is responsible for many of the poetry 
activities in the book. Finally the activities were not 
developed in a void and thus we owe debts of grcfitudc 
to many others (too numerous to mention) who a\s(f 
are dedicated to education outside the traditional class- 
room setting. 
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How to Use This Book 



V/hy an Urban Parks Workbook? 
There are few, ver/few, environraental education materials 
which fiKUs on the urban park. Yet parks are critical open 
spaces in our cities, the city dweller's primary contact point 
with'the ^'natural" environment. So we offerlhis workbook 
to fill this city-felt nfeed in environmental education. 

What's In the Workbook? . 

What's the workbook about? WelK it's explorihg places and 
feelings, expanding awareness of your urban park through 
learning by doing. It's getting involved. Don't just'read it 
like a book. Build your own park experiences— go out and 
collect information and sensations, use your great ideas and 
try out our activities. • 

Will It Work For You? 

How can you use this workbook? It*s been designed for a 
few or for many. You need no prior skills or facts, no fancy* 
tools or expensive ideas. There are no sc! exudations on 
the number of aj^tivities you need to use, and we invite yOu 
to add your ideas and plans. Everything in this book can be 
done with minimal preparation and.materials. 

How To Use the Workbook 

Why do the suggested? And how does sequence matter? 
Well, the procedures and their purposes are highlighted 
. at the offset of each activity group, and the parts mix 
and match with those of other chapters. For the more 
adventurous we have included at the end of each chapter 
a section entitled^'^Digging Deeper." What's important 
here is what You want and needto know. The first chapter 
introduces the whole workbook and its content. 

What Do You Need to Get Started? 
A park is designed nature, events and art, architecture and 
ouul(H>j' nH)ms. lives and people, and a lot more! In order to 
explore it we suggest two sets of materials, one for use in 
aclassrcHim or workspace, the Park Explorer's Work Kit, 
and an abbreviated yers-ion for park expeditions, the Park 
Bxplorer s Back Pack. These, along with youreyes. ears, 
and good .senses. are all you'll need to be park experts. 



Park Explorer's Back Pack 

pencils with erasers 

bags for collecting 

pencil sharpener ' 

small scissors 

roll of tape 

blank paper for sketching 
bandaids 

^optional: it's handy if explorers carry a clip bo?rd 
to work on. 



Park Explorer's Work Kit 

paints and containers 
magic markers and crayons 
pencils and large erasers, 
rubber cement and sobo glue 
clear tape and masking tape 
scissors and rulers « ^ 
scratch paper andcolbred paper 
clay and plasticine 
cardboard and tfacing paper 
old newspapers 
large roll of brown postal pape*- 
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Chapter 1 The Concept of the Park 



It's interesting and exciting to unpack the meaning of 
' urban park education," tor these words provoke many 
mind pictures and concepts that rise from our own 
experience/Have you ever really thought about your • 
urban park? Really thought about it? Or, come to think of it, • 
what it's doing there? Or.how itcaine to be that way? We 
consider that park education is not simply nature education 
within park gates, but suggest thjit it is much, much more. 

- There is no place quite like our park. Central Park, but 
chances arc that similar comments and concepts can be 
applied to yoor park, whercver it is. A park has a story to 
tell: it's a^record of what came before as well as what's 

. happening now. In this workbook we view the park as a 
work of art, a reservoir of nature in the city, and a set<^ng 
forTiuman activity. We choose as a common starting point 
for all three views fhe need for you to build aaawarencss ' 
and growing definition of your own park concepts. 

As an. Central Park is a masterful work of landscape 

architecture with its own unique elements of design , 

texture, form, and color. It is much like a Frank Lloyd 

Wright building,' A masterpiece of its designers Frederick 

. Law Olmsted and Calvert Vaux, it holds our heritage as 

well as ourselves. It sdeveloping,.changing-^it's alive. 
•* , 

Many view the park as nature in the city. They see Central . 

Park in terms of/its incredible botanical offerings, fantastic 

and visible beginnings, as well as the scope of its zoological 
* wealth. But these rcKks, plants, and animals are not part of 

a natural eco-system. The pwvk is manmade, designed and 

built to promote awareness, sensitivity, and appreciation 
\ of nature * Not a natural preserve, this park surely is about 

nature. Like a great garden it offers an urban backyard, a 

piece of 'country" in thccity. 

, To others the same urban park is a setting, a kind of stage 
for our ceremonies, festivals, and activities. For children 
the park is frequently the playground within the park. For 
adults it often is seen as the city's place to play — the place 
to go for sports, politics and cultural events. Parks are for. 
people, after all, places to experience, places to enjoy, and 
places to participate in the artistry of man and nature. 
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Having thought it all over, you might see that these three 
ways of looking at your urban park work best when they 
build a groupportrait. This picture also tells ia story, and this 
park story can |)rovide exciting experiences and learning 
opportunities for children, indeed for us all. 

In this workbook you will find more than ideas and \ / ' 
information. We hope you will discover an excitement of 
exploration as well as methods ofcarrying out your own 
park investigation. Wherever you are, whoever you are, 
however old you bring yourself to your park picture — 
joyful, noncompetitive, and developmentally re.levant 
adventures lie hiding in your own urban park. 

c 




Flushing Out Your Concept ot the Park 



Park Explorer s Hack Pack 
Park Explorer's Work K'( 
Map oj Central Park 
(vour urban park) 
Larix^ll/f\shccl of paper 






'/■'■'. -'»' Hif'fnl . t nt( ft f i\ \' 



First of all, you have to know where to start. It might be fun, 
and very important, to find out just what you think a park is, 
and what ideas other people have. It's a great way of looking 
at'the know-how'and information you've already got. One 
way is to think of a park plan in-your mind and another is to 
describe a park in words. 

What is a Park? ^ 

Using the alphabet, make a list of words describing a park. 
wStart with an A-word,'ther\a B,-word, and so on. You can 
even do this with phrases. Read back ^our ABC Parks lists 
aloud 'i\s word poems. Think about and talk about what 
clues these park words have given you about your park 
concepts. Chances are that you are jam-packed with ideas! 

* Redesign a Park 

Now go to the park and pick a distinct arefi». Wv- picked 
the Central Park Reservoir. Walk around, look, and'listen. 
. Talk about the purpose ofa back-up v ater supply and the 
fact that in the future it seem.s^his one will no( be needed. It 
is to become part of the ''park lands." Now be designers 
and replan the use of the reservoir. Forthis^plan therfi are 
no rules, restrictions, or limits. You can build, connect, 
fill in, or take out. You might want to make some quick 
sketches of how it looks now that youcan work with later. 
Exhibit your finished designs. You will probably discover 
that you have some strong ideas of how and what a park * 
should be. ^ 

Youi*Fill-In Park Picture 

Start your own urban park picture that can keep growing 
as your^park idpas grovv . Get a big map of Central Park 
(or your paftTKind draw a larg>5;scale outline of the parl^. 
Think about putting a few impor^i#things on your map to 
act as markers for reading it. This will help you add your 
new informatictn in the right places. You will have to decide 
what these important or familiar things will be for yon. 
Talk about it. Now, wheny'ou start your exploratory park 
trips, keep the map in a handy spot so that you can begin to 
fill it in when you get back. As you can easily see, the map 
needs to be hii^! 
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Locating the-Park in Your World 




Pencils and paper 
( maps (as as passible) 
Stn'4'! maps (inN,)\, 
yiTMa.ihaHan) 



>• M///"/ vt/ /' /'/ ' raik^ ( h} t r\ Unnppost tlu'fc's 
Ujn* nianhi f \ * fi^f i XiinipU '^4n^ /. first t\\ (f nuntlwrs fell 



Nciw thai yiui know how you tcci about parks, and h ive 
tbund oui what sonic oiIkm* people think, lel\ find a way to 
look al your urban park and where it i^in your city. To 
.pu//le this out, lei's niake some nij^s. 

A "How Do You Go?" MentabfSap ^ 

Close your eyes and try to see a picture in your mind of the 
pathway or iripthal you lake lo gel lo your park .Think of 
the mo.si imporlJtni things you pass; the way you go; your 
favorite part of the trip; and, when you gel there, the Way the 
park looks. Now make a map to show other people how you 
get there. Try to vapture the distance and the kind of trip 
it is. If you use your good sense jhe bits and pieces will go 
together. Remember [hi\[ a map is to show someone else 
what you know. They have to be able to "rcW* it. Pu/zliiig 
out how to make a good map will teach you a lot about map 
reading. 

The Official City Map 

I'he nice thing about urban parks is that they belong to 
everybody. Because everybody comes to the park from a 
different spot, the city map can show /m/m* people how they 
can get to the park. Did you ever think of how the park fits 
into this city picture? Now get out tho.se city maps. 




r — ".^f — ^'''^n'^ — ^ .'~T^: 




^/>< ' . . •fi ( ■< n!' ill 1^ ►/ //s fill me b'f^tn Iwifi'^ thi 

, , r", .^t fh, , U , !l iin (///\ ;'"///s nifmi' tf mn hcfHi: (he 
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W hat shape is the park ? 

What shape is the city ? 

flow much of the city is park? 

Is there a iSt of other park space in your city? 

Is there a lotvf empty space in your city? 

How many ways can yo ( get to the park? 

f rom what directions? ^ 

\\\ do\i n and lake a minute lo think abcuil what all lhe.se . 
answers tell you about your park. ^ • 
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Contrasting the Park and the City 

lo hid 1(1 an umlerstoniliny, 
that part of the amccpt of the 
park lies in the contrast 0 
hetwven park and cify. 

Street map Of Manhattan 
I'racini^ paper 

Park Explorers Back Pack ' 



ClcUing a feci lor your park with your eyes and your body 
will help you collect clues about the recipe, or plan, that was * " 
used to make it the way it is now. Have you ever wondered 
how come it 's made that way ? 

Looking with Open Eyes ^ ^ 

Get out a map of'Manhattan. Notice theVrool^ed look of the 
titreets at the tip below Houston Street. Did you know that ' ' * 
old streets were planned to follow streams, footpaths, and . 
lanes? Now look at the rest of the cit^ uptown, tt fias a new ' 
and very special pattern. It's clever and orderly. See if you 
can draw or trace this pattern and give a name to it. and its 
shapes. Next look at a map of Centr^il Park and draw or trace 
the roads, pathways, and water bodies. What kinds of 
patterns can you find? Are they like the city streets? This is a 
great time to discover places in the park where people have 
put special patterns and geometric shapes on the land for 
different reasons. How many can you find? 

Listening with Open Ears 

Listening carefully is harder than it seems. It takes time to 
get your ears working, so slowuhwi^SVdrl with yourself. 
Shut your eyes and hear the sounds th^at are inside you . Bet 
there are more than you thought'! Here's how to practice 
hearing with other people: gather ideas, objects, and ways 
for making sounds. Close your eyes and guess what each , * 
sound could be/Write down your guess on paper. Later. - 
share your laundry lists of sound guesses. For most of us. 
open eyes help us to makj meaning out of sounds. Get 
together and make a sound story or poem. Use you new 
v/ords for sounds ( from ycuir lists), and also what you found 
uut about listening. Be fanciful, be cra/y. n^^aybe you can 
even invent new sounds! ' 

, Park and City Songs 

Take a long, slow walk to search out sounds an und your 
school orneighborhood. Make a list, make arhvme or 
riddle, build a song, or build a word to mimic a sound. 
Above all , try to make your sounds tell something about 
yourstivot walk so that when you hear the sounds, you feci 
the streets. . 

ay, now lake a second slow, sound searching walk to the' 
park I f se the same C(^ilecling tricks you used on your street 
walk. Close and open your eyes; work alone and together; 
be silent and then noisy ( docs this change park sounds )? 'IVy 
to make your word picture or sound poem teil so much about 
your walk that it makes you hear and I eel the park. 

ti ^ 



Digging Deeper 



II \i>it feel \<>t{ W itfit t<i i^o 
Inrthcr with (tn (U^iviiw 
ionstdi'Mhcsc ulcus. 

An So^wati luu^ks ' 
from voin^lihritrv 
Lftfi^c roll or sheet oj^pupcr 
Park l \plorcr\\ hock Pack 
Tone recorder 




Sometimes it's imporlanl to jio t'urthcr. lo ui vc elbow room 
to your ideas so that ihcy can jirow cvcn biggcr! 

Be an Advertising Designer 

Usinu Ihc organic and gconaclric patterns that you traced 
or found in your map work, create a poster advertising 
C entral Park (or your park). Be on the lookout tor ways 
to capture the tt;e! ot organi/ed nature. You might like to 
use Olmsted's rule for no straight linus and lotsot'open 
space. What rules did you t ind for your park that you can 
catch and show in your poster language? Draw ii, paint'it, 
do a collage. 

And how about Signs? 

Take a look at tfie si^nsawttndyourpark. J3raw or 
pholograp&4licm. Nottf what colors, si/es, and shapes they 
j^ iJi) they /// /// with you^urhan park's special look? Pick 
the one you hate the most, or almint missed! Yoy need to 
think about what it says, where it is. and why it's there. 
Now . {*o rcilesiiin it. Remember , somebody 4)Ut there needs 
to read il. You might f ind it fascinating to look at some Art . 
Nouveau design. See if you can discover how to use its 
organic quality in your sign. Come to think of it. a shilpe 
can tell you somettiing without words. 

A City Sound Symphony 

There's more to urban park education than the streets and 
the park. I'hat's the whole point. The excitement, delight, 
and experience lies in the difference between city and park. 
C\)ntrasl is the clue here. But you 're in charge, see for 
yourself . Using your city sounds collected on yo'ir sound 
w alks. organize a street band and a park band, liach 
. probably needs a conductor, orieadcr. to tlirect it. I'se 
voices or instrumerUs to niake your city sounc^. and 
compose il piece aboulihe park or street. It works best to 
think odi beginning. "a middle and an end. You w il! surely, 
have to help the conductors think up signals for louder, 
softer, iill together, one sound only, as well as fast and slow 
Trv each band sonii for ohiv a minute, or until vou net the 
eel f or how to work together. Your compositions can get 
longer and more comjtlicated as you practice. I lave each 

I listen to the other, and maybe recording will help 
''being serious. The nice thing about tape is that both 
hands can listen and think together about the soundK ' 
Ciipfured f rom street walk am! pi«rk \^ alk. tromcitv sounds. 
Ju>t think. \ o\i could always draw to the tempo and images 
thai >ourcity symphonies suggest. 



Chapter 2 The Park as Work of Art 
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Did you ever notie'c that a park is like a building? Buildings 
are constriick'iiby people, and for most oj us that's pretty 
easy to see. But seeing the nianniade aspects of our parks 
is really much more difficult. It's a simple concept to 
und^Tsland, but just very hard to see. It takes a U)t of looking 
to discover hi)w the park that makes you feel nature so 
^ striingly is a delightful trickery of landscape architecture 
thatKnits together the city and country. 

Houses, as we all know, are built at a certain time and have 
histories. Your urban park has such a history, too. It has a 
story you can find and figure out. Did you know that Central 
Park, being the first park in the United States, is the source 
of many urban parks t);^roughout (he country 

Buildings have different styles and looks, and so do parks. 
Think of your park . The picture of it that you can holtf in 
ft your mind probably has a lot ii^i) with a mix of shapes-and 
parts that go logethepin a special way. That's its style or 
park-Un^. Central Park'has a plan that makes it appear like 
c\)untry ~-a naturalistic style, carefully built in by its 
designers, / 

There's rtiorO art to landscaping a park than most of us 
rcali/e. This park architecture has manmade parts much like 
iKir houses. jOf course, builcfings have doors, windows, 
floors, and M^irways. But did you ever think that parks have 
d(H)rwaysor gates, and w ilidows which are vistas to park 
vieu<lind cijy views Parks have rooms, too: outdoor 
rooms, whicn are called spacH^s. The.se .spaces are filled with 
park ftirniture like lamposts, benches, and trashbaskets that 
make these piiblic rooms more useful. 

/I'he buildings} the streets, the subways and the curves of the 
park meadow s are all alike in having been designed and 
made by man For all these reasons parks are pan of. not 
separate from, the built i/nvironmcnt , Pieces of art and 
works of landscape architecture, they are not fenced-in 
natural areas. They are planned and built by people for 
people to use and love, and celebrate nature in. 
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A/ark is Architecture 

7\// A Iwphfrcr's Work Ki! 
/ mil (tr sheds ofihiin'r ' 

Cardhoard sheets, ^ 
4/ 



^Secinti the park as a built place will give it a now meaning all 
its own . Don't expect to be able to think this w^ay without 
practice. But all the stuff* you know about buildings will set 
youonthc right track. ^ = 

A Park is like a Building? 

Wei I . what makes a building anyway? Gath^^r togtMher a 
^ kind of dictionary definition that incloiles parts and uses of* 
buiklihg.^ow about creating a cart()()n ! A cartoon/that - - 

shows iho.sc parts and uses: the function of the building^is 

well as how the building iseonhected to the stfeet. If 
list-making is easier for you, make a list. Think abov 
indoors and outdoors, and how and where they are 
connected in a house. Then think of what parts a building 
has on the inside and on the outside. Think'of what the 
building is r^iade of*, and the different systenis.that a usef ul 
building needs. Just what is it about the structure thar makes 
all these parts work together as one whole building? Perhaps 
you want to include also the dif ferent people that were 
needed to build your building. An outline drawing niighl 
make it easier to see the answers. If you write words on it in 
balloons you'll end up with.a building cartoon. The next 
*step is to find connections between this cartoon and your 
pari'. Many of theanalogies*iire there. They Veiilly are. Can 
you find them? 

' An Invitation and a Barrier " 

Think of a doorway, any doorw;^y. What message would it 
give if it could speak? Make several small pictures of 

I dif ferent doorw ays and their tnv'ssages^ Ifyou compare your 
sketches with those of other people, you'rl* bound to learn a 

; lot afTout different kinds of exits and entrances. Think of a 
cathedral, a mansion, a jail, or department store. What do 
doorways tell you about wfiat's inside, or who is welcome? 
Try your hand at designt«|i an entrance that makes a ^ 
statement. I low about a doorway lor school oryouroCTtT 
room? Make it large enough to stand up— cardboard is good 
f or this. Do you want to know w hat messages your door 
gives other people? Pass out small hi'ts of paper for 
comments.' ^ )omg this with a whole hunch nf 'pcople and - 

^ Ihcirdoors can be fabulous. Now that yon have so much 
information about public and private spaces and their 
(loot wa> ^. think about how this all works in parks. Start 
plaiuiing \7^///*[)ark cntiances. 




This Space Belongs to You 

Do you have a magic place or secret space that gives you 
strong teelingv^ Does it make you powerful? Or special'.^Or 
sate? Do you ever walk into a spot thai feels like it belongs 
to you? Well, adopt a space now! For this hunt you need a 
large piece of pager, and yourself. Stand on your paper, 
relax, and whenyou're ready Feari down and draw wjth a 
marker your ow nf ersonal space . Write your name on it . It's 
yours . Now Cut out your space so that you can carry it with 
you I Go space searchingin^anind()ot^oH< phieewd find — - - 
your favorite spot. Favorites are fun. Settle into it op your 
cut-out. If you do this with other people, you wiil see a 
jvhole pattern of spaces when you get up. Stand back and 
take a look'at what kinds of placesare picked and howclose 
they are, and tell eaeh other what your space.s feel like. You 
might be in the moodHo write on your cut-out space. Think 
about your absolutely most favorite space any place and 
write a few words describing it. Does it have anything al a!l ^ 
to do with the space you just picked? Mnv. tak j a trip 
outside. Bring all yourpeople spaces with you, go to the 
park, and put them in a favorite kind of outdoor spot. Stand 
back againand look. GeVa talk going on feelings about 
outdoor space. Boy, have things changed — or have they? ' ^ 
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A Built Park Starts with a Plan 



Lur\ic aluminum riuiMinfi ihujs 
Park vuurriuls : rocks . din, plants 
(Icncral arts and 
crafls supplies 




'Cnrnsw anr * !hi' omimalplan tor Central Park. IS5«' 




v/,"./^ A ;,>/;/// I futt-dShih \ I iiUfni Pnrk\\a\ in • 



Any set of parts is just :i jumble of junk until it's put into 
order. Parts in order is really what a <iysteni is all about, 
and a park has many systems. In fact, a park is really a 
system itself, isn't it? 

« 

It's All in the Contents 

I.ike a yood reeipe in whieh all the ingredients combine 
10 create a distinctive dish, a pafk has contents tfiat fill 
it out in a certain way. To design a park you must first think 
of what you need to put in your park . Stop and consider 
, your own room. It's organized in some way that works 
for you. and has most of what you need on hand inside it. 
Kitchens haveiliflercnt contents and plans. Why is that? 
Think about who uses it. for what, and in what way. What 
do >1pneed inside your park? Think aboi.; who uses it. for • 
what, and in what way. Any ideas? - 

Going Places 

I )id you ever ciinsidLM* the people paths, and ear pathways 
in the city? Look at youruty bloek. Whene are those 
pathways? Where do people paths and ear paths meet? How 
do they eonHeet to the city all around? (Jet put some paper 
and make a list ot all the kinds ot paths you w ill need to 
put in your park. We thought ot paths for wal'kers, bikers, 
horseback riders, and bustlrivcrs. But maybe cars will not 
; be allowed in your park. You have torhoose. Plan some, 
pathways and think oHhis: 
V\ here can yo^ go? 
I low can you get back again? 
Is it dangcrtMis? How about when paths meet'.' 
I )o you alw ays have to go the same way 
Arc there surprises anil arc I'icre choic/s / 
\ ou might very well want to go iown to Vour park and do 
some walchinu. 
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Try Out a Park for Size 

Cjct a large roasting pan and some park building materials 
and be a landscape architect. Agood way to start is to sit 
clown and just stare at your pan and all the parts and 
materials you htive to plan into it. Be fanciful , be wild, 
but be smart about limits. Think about how deep Ahorti 
.shallow, upcurving, or wide your park <Sn be in your 
particular pan. 1 ake another look at that park space and 
decidethow big a person would be inside of it. Make that 
person out of stiff paper and tape it to your park to help you 
keep your plan to scale. Scale is how the size of one object 
relates to the sizes of surrounding objects. To keep your 
park plans and contents in scale, just check every part out 
next to your person. It they look right, put them in your 
park. What do you want to include? You must decide. Start 
with small pebbles and cover these with soil. You are the 
builder. Where do things go and what wjll they be? You 
might.want to consider: 
water bodies • 
roads ^ 

bridges , ' , 

paths 

buildings » * , 

greenery ^ 
gateways . . 

- hills or rocks 

and more! 
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A Model Park is a Vehicle for 
Understanding. 



pebbles or gravel for a 
2'inch base 
yardstick 

masking tape, paper and 
pencils 

electric jigsaw (easily 
borrowed) 



2 Pieces of iri-wall 30x4Q 
inches 

a double thickness of heavy 
plastic 50x60 inches 
Epoxy-iype glue or Sobo or 
Elmers 

50 to 100 lbs . potting soil ^ 



A model park is exbiting to build and a terrific way to 
include alt the special information you have collected. 
Using inforination makes being an expiert fun. Beginners at 
the designing game lend to ^ant more space, so if there's a 
bl^ sandbox free your problems are solved .'Use it to build 
bigger and better parks. The more people you ask to join , 
you the; more ideas you will have— if there are lots of hands, 
organize park crews and split up the work. 

BuildaParkBox ' 

If you need to make a park box, here's how: Start witKone - 
tri-wall piece. This is you^.box Jwttom. Mark and cut the 
second piece to foiTti the sides. 

Cut the side pieces first and then the ends. Ju^t remember, 
the ends must fit inside the side walls. A metal jigsaw bigde 
will give you super-smooth ends. Saiid them to get the 
tightest fit for gluing. Here's wbere you call friends to chip 
in. Spread glue on the bottom edges of the. tv^o long side , " 
pieces.'At the same time have friends spread a line of glue 
along the box bottom. Work quickly, and don't lei that glue 
dry! Now get together and press the sides firmly into place. 
Remember to match up the edge all along the bottom . Be 
strong, and have a strong pusher in the center of ttie side'. 
' Okay, now that you have know-how and experience, do the * 
same on the box ends. Just match the comers very well and 
tape them overnight. The next day is the right time to , 
waterproof the box. Put the doubled rectangle of plastic into 
your new box bottom. Smooth it out and work it so that the 
extra plastic overlaps evenly all around, "nick and fold the 
comers. Pretend you are making abed! Use tape to hold the 
comers down. Be neat, but don't worry; the soil will push 
oMt small wrinkles. 

What's It Made Of? 

A park builder's crew must always be alert to bits of rubble " 
that cf,n be used to make great park models. That old junk 
you have been saving or find on the street may just'make the 
best tunnels, bridges, and gateways you have ever seeii. Get • 
going! Collect-materials for water bodies, hills, pathways, 
and buildings. Remember to think about sizes, and if you 
are very clever, you m\\ find things that fit irfwith your park 
look . Natural colors and materials are often tHe nicest. 
Think about what those might be. Here's a list of some 
tricks we have used, but your genius is always best. Your 
park should be full of your big ideas. 

10 
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Paths: moss, sawdust, crushed twigs, cloth, sand * 
Shehers and fences: twigs, stones with plasticine or clay, 
cardboard, toothpicks 

Streams: plastic tubing cut in half and sunk to edges in soil 
Tunnels: tin cans buried in soif bank.s, stones with plasticine 
or clay - 
Meadows: grass seed or wild flower seed 
People and Animals: clay, plasticine, or wood 

Greenery: different sized and textured plants 

t- 

How Should It Look? * 

Now. some build-a-park workers heed to begin on paper. 
Since your park box is quite large, there are a number of 
ways tcKio interesting things. If you begin v^ith the park 
.shape (ours is a rectangle) and drawup several plans that are 
small but full of ideas, you will have choices to vote on. 
Talk it all out. You may even argue, but decide on a best 
plan, or, say . cHimbine parts of .several plans that you like. 
Put that great plan on paper the size of your park box and 
you're ready to build,a park! Start with gravel for drainage, 
addsoil and rocks, then plants, pathways, and park • ' 
fuMure.WOW! 





Digging Deeper 

Taking It All One Step Further 
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There \s probabl/no better way to understand the 
possibilities of park parts than by fully experiencing them. 
Take a trip, get your body to the park. And while you are 
there just think about how it changes and who keeps it all in 
shape. Someone makes sure that the vyeatherand visitors 
and growing things don't erase those wonderful surfaces, 
surprises, and views. 

A Trip off the Asphalt Pgth 

^ Ramble down an unsurfacedpath. It will tell you a lot about 
where you are. Pickaplace to go which has a variety of path 

~suftaces. Try a zoo^^ museum, or even a schooL It^ 
happens that if you are in ourcity, the New York Botanical' 
Garden has great paths to follow. Try out your feet on hark 
chip ^nd tile in the Conservatory, pea aravel in the Rose 
Garden, ova brick path atlhe Herb Garden nearby. Grey 
hluestone chips fiiX^ in the Rock Gardenand cinders, 
sawdust, and woodchipsWt among^the Native Plants. It 
won't be long before you discover new sights, sounds, and 
feelings as your feet g ) along. Bring along your friends. No 
doubt reactions will differ. Try out this questionnaire * 
wheneve4iyi)u have finished walking a new and differed 

path. 

Questionnaire . 

"V. Was the path hard or soft on your feet? 
♦ 2 . Was the path quiet to wdlk on . or did it make a loud 
noise when you moved alon^? What was the sound? 

3 . Did the path f{o in a straight line (like a city street) or in 
a curvy sort of line (like a country road)? 

4 . What did the path remind you o f? 

5 . Did the path have a smell? 

6. Would the path he easy to take care of, or difficult? 

7. Was the path slippery to walk on ? 
H . Did you want to stay on the path ? 
y. Did you like this path\^ 

10, If you like it, say why! If you didntlike it, say why not! 
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The Ins and Outs of a Park 

An entry is really a mouth. It swallows you up and brings 
you into a new place. Take a trip to look at the entrances to 
your urban park. In Central Park a grand way to start is at 
Grand Army Pla/.a. h\s all in a word. Did you ever consider 
how an entry and its; name go together? Well , take a look! 
Having seen that one, it's a help to explore some more. 
Think about what you learned about doorways and 
messages. It's a name game, and the invitation should fit.' 
, What do you think? Re.member that Central Park was 
tlesigned^orevefyt)ne.4t7tmm^ are 
other interesting eotrances and exits in Brooklyn's Prospect 
Park. 

Keeping it all Straight ^ 
If you're into building park models, keeping track of it all is 
an important way to measure how far you've come. It's not 
in ah instant that you become an expert. How about this: 
Elect a Park (Commissioner, a person in charge of . 
groundskeepers and maintenance crews. Who else do you 
need in your park? To keep the park in good shape you need 
to keepg(n)d records of how much water you use, and when 
new plants and struuures need repair. And what about 
.changes that occur, or special event^y.^ In Central Park this is 
thejobof the New-York City Department of Parks and 
Recreation. You might like to share these jobs, keep charts, 
take photos, or draw pictures to record changes, problems, 
or all those incredible successes! f 
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Chapters The Park as N?*ture in 
theCity 



Some people go around the world td see cypress swamps, 
exotic plants, wading birds, and birds'of prey. However, do 
you know what you might see in your urban park? Right 
here in Central Park are bald cypresses, herons, hawks, 
horsechestnuts from Turkey, i^nd ginkgo trees from China. 
Many who conceive of the park as nature in the city'' 
' will appreciatcihe flora, fauna, and geology of our park. 
Central Park is rich'in pjant materiah animal life, and 
geological history. When Olmsted and Vaux walked the . 

land of the park on w i nlef nights under the light of the ^ 

modh, they, wet? concerned with the growth of the cityand 
with the cSty dwellers:* increasing lack of contact with 
nature. Their park design, a^design to hold, nature in its own 
hou.se, was concerned vyith arousing feelings through 
different landscapes and surprise views. 

When you walk through the southern end of our park and 
gaze ai its outcroppings, it is well to stop andLreflect that 
these rocks are theeroded stumps of art ancient mountain 
range When you see grooves that run northwest to 
southeast in the rocks, it is fascinating to think that these 
were made 44,000 to 1 3,000 years ago by a glacier as tall as 
the Empire State Building. Touch those grooves. You are 
touching something made thpusands of years ago! 

Where else in Manhattan can ytiu see what is reputed to b« 
the largest Chinese elm in the United States, or the largest * 
remaining stand of American elms in the northeast? Many 
city dwellers never see the scarlet tanager, the black 
crowned night heron perching in the Ramble, the kingfisher 
fishing in theTHth Street lake, or the red-shouldered hawk 
circling over Vaux 's. Bow Bridge. But they're there. Right 
in the middle of one* of the woHd's biggest cities. 

Your urban park is an important treasure house of nature in 
the city. ^ * How to approach the natural history of that park * 
is our purpose, and to explore the therapeutic and uplift- 
ing feelings associated With a place that has the magical 
appearance of rolling countryside in the bustle of city life. 



Focusing Through Hunting and 
Collecting, 



Vi^'k K\\)\orvr sWork Kit 
Snrral fresh pineapples 
CoUecteiipark materials 
Bulletin hoard or loni* roll 
({(wide paper 




Collecting and lookjrtg help to build stronger feelings for 
nature as well as stronger vocabularies and images. The 
more we see the more we know, and the more we know 
about something the more connected to it we usually (eel. C 
Go out and find a horsechestnut. GivL it a polish and put it in 
your pocket, it will make you feel nch, and if you let it, it 
will even make you grin. 

A Very Square Survey 

What you need for this exploration are four straight, 
knee-high sticks and your own two eyes. Go to a comer oft 
the park thi\t you want to'explore and rustle up those four 
sticks. Place them on the ground in a square, tip-to-tip. 
Okay, just what do you think can be found in that square on 
Ihe ground and in the ground in your Park? Make a list, 
draw sketches, do some digging, make a collection. See 
what you can.djscover about the feeisi' smells, shapes, and 
colors of your earthy square. 

Read Aloud Picture 

You usually don't examine an object carefully unless you 
wanttoduplicateit. But just this once, exaflfl^aajiineappfe 
the way Wallace Stevens does. Usehis woVds and l(k)k ata 
real pineapple at the same time, Gdt someone to read aloud 
so you can look am/ listen: 

The hut stands by itself beneath the palms. 
Out ofthi* bottle the green genii come, 
A vine has climbed the other side of the wall/ 
The sea is spimtiiig ufward out of rocks, • 
The symbol offcasts and of oblivion^ 
White cit\\ pink ,\un, trees on a distant peak. 
These h)senges are nailed up lattices. 
The owi sits humped. It has a hundred eyes. 
The coconut and cockerel in (me. 
This is h(M' yestehhi\'\s volcano looks,- • 
This is an island Palahude hy mune. 
An uncivil shape like a gi gam ichm\ 

( Wallace Stevens, ' 'Someone Puts A Pineapple Together ' } 



f-ind the word pic;turcs on your pineapple. Touch the parts 
with your finders. Get out your favorite object that you 
collected one time out in the park. Write someofyour own 
» word-piclures or poems that include the images you can 
find in your favorite object. Have a pineapple snack while 
you're think -ng and looking. Share your ideas and your 
fruit. ' ' 

Tree Sense 

Using a large roll of brown wrapping paper or a bulletin 
board, divide the largest rectangle you c^^work with into 
four parts. One person or a team of people can work on each 
part. The idea here is to build the best picture of a tree that 
you can> Choose four different kinds — you will be amazed 
at the tree fan>ily \ range of looks and sizes . Trees have 
personality and body .shape arid even colors Just like 
people. Bach tree spaire might end up w'ith an overall view • 
i)t form, bark Jeaves, tlowers, and fruit. Here are s(\me 
tree-hunting and tapturing techniqiies we used. 

Tree Form ^ 
Drawings: full view, top view, from ground up, upside 
down, seasonal variations. To determine the tree*s girth hug 
the tree by holding hands w ith your friends. To detertnine 
the height of your tree let a friend with an easy height (4 or 5 
feet ) be a tree yardstick . Estimate the number of times the 
person need stand on his own shoulders, in a stack, to be as 
^all as the tree. 

To determine the spread of the tree measure the tree\s 
^ shadow^ 



Bark V 

Do bark rubbings to aj)preciate the bark's' texture and 
patterns. Match paint store chips to determine the bark's 
true color. (Question: Are trees really brown?) 

Leaves ' * 

Press leaves or r^ake leaf rubbings. Do a print with 
blueprint paper by following these simple instrucOons: 
Place the leaf on the paper and expose it to sunlight. After- 
the paper turns color rinse the blueprint paper in a solution 
of hydrogen peroxide (from any drugstore). 

Flower and ' • ► 

Fruit 

Press some blossoms, collect some Seeds, collect nuts, 
pods, cones , or the fruit of your tree. • ^ 

Expecially energetiv: tree explorers will have an interesting 
time writing a myth explaining why that kind of tree endj^d 
up being the waylt is. Think of all the information you 
have. It's like writing scientQ fiction — some solid facts and 
a lot of imagination . You think now that it*s all over — you 
know that tree pretty well? Make cardboard cut-outs of tree 
-leaves. Place them in a bag. Put your hands inside. N(?w. 
caayeu^find your tree's leaf by f^l? 
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Reading the Landscape: Rocks and 
Soil. 

Park Explorer s V/ork Kit 
shoe boxes, soil, i>rass 
seeiJ, mulch or leaves 



The natural surface of Manhattan is a mystery lost to our 
eyes, buried under endless squares of sic^ewalk. But, 
luckily for us, some ot the greatest clu'js lie.in Central Park, 
visible to us without digging or fancy lools, or even 
, complex scientiilc information. 

Rocks are Bones 

Rocks are the skeleton of the land. Take a good hard look at 
a rockoutcropping in your park . What's an outcropping? 
Well, it's probably the largest rock shape that you can find, 
like a sort of rock hill. Do you ever use these huge humps 

for lookouts? Castles? Backrests? Well, stop climbing for a 
. minute and explore that rock. Does it sit on top of the grass 
like someone threw it there? How did it get there? How hard 
is it? How heavy? Can you make it move? Move about ten 
steps back and draw the shape of your rock . Discover which 
way it leans, then lie down against the rock and feel the 
angle of its slope with your body , Reach out and get the feel 
of its surface in your hands. Can you draw that texture, or 
find words to describe it? Add that information to your 
picture. What about its colors? Do they fhange from place 
to place? Do those places have the same bumpiness or 
smoothness as its other parts? How do you think your rock 
got there? Write a story about it. When you do this, think 
about bigness. Compare your rock to the natural things 
around it. 

How the Mountains Came to New York and Where 
They Went 

Here's a detective story that's really incredible. Not only is 
It quite a tale, but it happened in yourown backyard and all 
around you; in your city park and under the city where you 
can't even see it. The clues are the rocks y6u\e explored. 
Those rocks, those very same rocks were as high as moun- 
tains! Wh it happened to them? Well, that's the riddle 
after all. 

A very long time ago our area was L(|verc'd by water. Small 
plants and aniiDals fell from the surfjlce to the bottom and 
lormed a^ayer of sediment like mud.IOvcr the years more 
layers of mud formed on top of the fi-Zst layer, and with 
the weight of the water it pressed the bottom layers into 
sedimentary rock. About four hundred and fifty million 
years ago heat and pressure inside the earth built up so muc!, 
that it pushed these Livers of rock up into mountains. All 
thai heat changed thi fairly soft sedimentary rock into much 
harder nietanior{ihic rock, One hundred million years later 
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the continents collided — imagine that! This added more 
mountains, huge mountains as much as five miles high, or 
as tall as Mt. Everest. Then, for mil lions and millions of 
years, and that's a lot of years, the mountains v/ere worn 
away by rain, were chipped by winds blowing sandy grit, 
and were split and splinterea by ice that collected m their 
cracks, until the mountains were worn down tc the size they 
are today. The clues are there in your rocks. Botwhei^e? 
WcJI, it's easiest to see in what happened next. Between 40 
and 1 3, 000 years ago the weather tum6(i cold and the ice 
age settled on the land. A glacier, a wall of ice as tall as the 
Empire State Building, moved down from the North, 
picking up boulders and loose rocks along the way. And 
then this glacer came to our wom-dovvn mountain stumps 
and left its mark. The rubble it dragged along underneath it . 
scratched deep grooves into our rocks, and polished their 
surfaces. Go to the park and touch the long grooves in the 
riKks.. For you see, those stumps of ancient mountains that 
the glacier so deeply scraped are the rock outcroppings in 
our Central Park. . 

And when you do look and feel , do it with the eyes and 
hands of a detective. All right, so it's pretty amazing, but 
what about it? This story is not finished. You can see it 
going on now. 

Today's Weather Report 

Glaciers are old news, very old in fact, but pretending 
to be one might tell you an awful lot about strength and 
movemeni. Create a people-glacier by holding hands. 
Walk , crawl, r^l or scramble across a rock. Ice is strong, 
and it shapes the ground it pa.sses ove. by dragging things 
' underneath it that push and pull and clit away. Melted ice, or 
water, is an ama/ing force. If you want to test this out, you 
need three shoe boxes. Build the same soil hill in t/// three 
boxes. I^aveunehil4us{iis tt is;prlant grass seed on 
another, and put a layer of leaves or mulch on the thi; J. 
Water each one lightly. For this experiement you need to let 
the grass s^ed grow , So for a few days while you're waiting, 
you might make predictions about what will happen to your 
thiec hills. Which hill will last the longest and keep its shape 
the best as you water it? This is an experiment erosion, or 
how weather changes the land. As .<oon as you have a grassy 
hill , begin to water all those boxes every day . Keep a record 
of what you see happening, perhaps using words in a chart, 
oravisual record like a picture or photograph. Which hill 
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will be the strongest and laat the longest? When you see 
what happens in your boxes, go out into your park and look 
for evidence of weather changes. Can you discover ways to 
save a part of your park? It might be fun to get permission 
to really do the work you thinkis necessary. 
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ReMing the LartdscaperA^^^^ in 
OurPark. 

Some muddy park places or a snom da)' 



There are more life stories in the park than those of the 
plantsand of the rocks. What alwut the animals it house ^ 
and feeds, and the people and their pets that pass through it 
every day? A park can record the many different 
happenings each park day. Can you interpret the life-signs it 
records? . . 

Doodle a Trsick 

Some winte: fun with tiack^ in th^ stow is a good way to ' 
begin to unravel the riddle of what creatures leave behind 
thefh. Try a few of these out on some interested guessers. 
I 

2 
3 
4 



a bike 

cross coantryskiiec 
grocery bike . 
a left-handed person walking a dog 
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Take a walk in the new-fallen snow in your neighborhood or 
near your school. Find some tracks, draw them, and present 
. them as a riddle to a friend. No snow? Well, think of sand or 
mud. In fact, you might make some traqk^i yourself. 
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f>^^e The Maps That Walkers Make 

▼jr ^ Hundreds of stories are written in the park snows and 

^ ^ 4V t]^: muddy hideouts. In order to read them you have to know 

' * ' what to look for. We>e all seen thousands, perhaps even 

millions of dog tracks written on park snow. Did you ever 
qat ' * !• look at them closely? Do you recogtiize them? How do you 

• V ^ • know that they're the tracks ofman's best friend? Are you 

Jt really sure? Take £ good hard look at the track. Do you see 

. * • • . * ^ . claw marks? Ifyou do then the track is not a cat track since 

Suuirrel cats usually retract their claws when walking. Do you see 

four tra9jj:s or two tracks? The dog is a much clumsier 



^ 4^^* ' walker than the cat. The cat registers its tracks— phcesits^ 

' . hind feet quietly where its front feet went before. That's 

^ ^"^m^- **ter' ^"'y ^^"^ tracks. Wdl now that you know 

^tf ' the difference l^tween dogs and cats, how about the 

common squirrel? Squirrel^ are easy to find in the park, and 
their tracks are all over the place . Did you realize that 

rodents, and squirrels, are rodents, have five toes on their 

- ^ .backjeet and only four on their front feet? 

animals ; they4iae upl their back and front feet when 
bounding through the snow. How about more exotic . 
animals? Well you already know lions, tigers and wolves! 
How's that? Well lions and tigers are felines and wolves are 
^ xanines and animals in the same family hav6 similar feet. 
Bear ^^^^ and cats can teach you a lot. Here's one more: the 

wZ\ I^id you notice that, like us, it has 9 big toe? But unlike 

I us, the bear's big toe is on the outside of the foot . Seriously, 

\ take another look. 

What do you suppose is the silent story here? Mi^ke up your 
own tracking story and try it out on a friend . Take an 
expedition to fi nd some silent stories in the snow and mud 
of your park. Remember, being a good tracker takes 
patience, keen eyes, and careful searching for clues. 
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Digging Deeper 
Fof Those Who Want to Tflce 
a Closer Look 

Park Explorer' sWorkKii 
Magnifying glasses 



Taking another look at what we see every day is what this 
book is all about. When you think of all those sticks you've 
walk^ over, kicked, or sharpened on the sidewalk; all 
those squirrels you've passed by or tried to catch; all those 
dandelions you've picked for a bouquet or blown on for a 
wish— have you ever stopped to think what you really know < 
about them?^ ^ 

it'sAUInaKWig 

It turns out that a twig is a very fancy find. Pick up a newly 
fallen winter twig, one with all its parts intact. Or go to a 
vacant lot and prune yourself a nice fresh juicy one. Go . 
in§ide to a warm place, sit down and really examiiie thut 
twig . Try to draw it . The more detail you can muster , the . 
more you'll see. If you have a magnifying glass handy, you 
will find thlnp no one else can! That bump on the tip, if 
there is one , is an end bud . The bud of a new leaf or 
blossoni , or even both . Did you see the scalds on that Jbud 
that protect its tender insides? What ccrlor isyoui bud- 
maybe brown, red, green, or yellow? Those buds on the 
sides are, as you might guess, side buds.' Are yours opposite 
each other? Or do they alternate, one then another, down the 
twig? The marks under the buds are called leaf scars. That's 
wliere the old leaf was attached, the one that fell bff in the 
fall . Now really look into that leaf scar. Those dots you see 
are vascular bundles, and are the remains of structures like 
pipes that carried food and water from and to thatjeaf . All 
those smallish spots along your twig are called lenticels. 
Like tiny mouths they allow thetxchange of gasses between 
the tree and the park air, like breathing. Your stick has a 
center, or pith, which is a storage space for food in the twig. 
And here's the best! If you can find some wavey lines all . 
pushed together in a ring, you have found a year scar. It's 
where the tree began to grow each. year. Count those scars to 
see how old your twig is . How old.is it? 
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Hunting Tree Spirits 

Primitive peoples believed in tree spirits. Have you heard 
' the good luck expression ' 'knock on wood" ? Did you ever 
wonder'what that meant? Well, it comes from the belief that 
gods lives in trees and that you can ask them for favors by 
knocking on the bark. Many leaf scars look like faces. Go 
on a tree-spirit hunt in your park, and take along a % 
magnifying glass. Look at twigs and draw the cartoon-like 
faces you discover. Here are some tree spirit faces of our 
park. 




Him Black Locust 



Reading a Twig 

Now that you've learhetHhe vocabulary of a twig, how 
about reading it? It's got its name written on it. And like a 
mystery language you have to learn the secret. A secret yoi* 
can share with the trees. Take a short trip outside and gather 
yourself soniQ twigs. If you go out in the late fall when 
leaves arc on the trees, you shouldn't have any trouble 
finding maple, tree of heaven, elm or tulip. Take a tree 
book along if it helps you. When you get back . strip off the 
leaves so that what you have is like a winter twig. All you 
really need are a few. Justaiiix them up so you don't know 
which is which any more. See ifyou can read the tree 
secrets hidden in your twigs Identify them with our clues. 
( Sheets to follow form clues ) 




Bud 



/ 



Bud 



— Bud 



Bud 




Clue 1- —If you look very carefully at the end of the twig 
does it look liKe this? 



Clue 2 — Ate the buds on the side of the twig opposite one 
another*? 



Clue 3 — Do the soars under the buds look like tliin narrow 
faces with 2 eyes and.a nose? 



If so the IVee is a Maple. 






Clue 1 — Is the twig larger than most other twigs? 



Clue 2 — Does the twig have big leaf scars and small byds? 



Clue 3 — When you look at the twig more carefully, does it 
^ not have a bud at the end of the twig? ^ 



Clue 4 — If yoji look at the center of the twig, is it colored 
like Skippy peanut butter? 

If so it's a Tree of Heaven. * 
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Clue 1— ^Are the buds rather flat-shaped— like a duck*s 
bill? ^ 



Clue 2 — Are there circles going completely around the 
twig at various points? 



Clue 3 — If you carefully open the bud at the end of the twig 
do you find a folded up little leaf shaped like the picture 
below? 



Clue 4 — If you scrape a Httle bit of bark off the twig with 
your fingernail, does the twig smell like a lime? 



If so the TVee is a l\ilip Hree. 




Clue 1 — Look at how the buds are arranged on the side of . 
the twig. Are they arranged in such a way that every other 
bud,is on a line with the other? 



Clue 2 — Look at the bud and the leaf scar together under a 
magnifying glass. Do you see what looks like a hat sitting at * 
a crooked angle on a face? 

« 

s 

. , * ■ ' r 

Clue 3-r-Look at the form or shape of the tree. Is is shaped 
in the form of a Y? (Some say that it has the form of a 
fountain.) 



If so the TVec is an Elm TVee. 
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Just Plain Squirrels 

Animal know-how is something you can build. Think of 
your common park animals, and how much you actually 
know about them. Where, for instance, are most park 
squirrels found? In what part of your park? In the woods? 
' In the meadows? Near entrances? Have you found them? 
Well , are they shy or bold? Just how close can. you get to 
a squinel before it nins away? Howxipse can come to a 
pigeon, a starling, or a sparrow? How close can I come to 
you? What is yout flight distance? A country squirrel, if 
given a choice, will choose hickory nuts overall other 
, kinds. Are city squirrels the same? Check it out, offer a 
choice. We feed squirrels peanuts, but are they really good 
for squirrels? Animals are architects. Did > ou ever think ' 
about that? Nobody builds a squirrel's l.ousebut a squirrel. 
What does a squirrel's nest look like? Where is it found? 
That bushy tail is good for something, but what? Do some 
watching and fmd out . Do squirrels take trips like us? Do 
they journey to other parks? Do Central Park grey squirrels • 
travel the whole park? How Big is the grey squirrel's 
I . territory and how biais yOurs? You can answer all these 
r'^uestions right therein the par^ 

' TheAll-TooCftnimonPandelion 
What do lions have to Jo with dandelions? 
Cut up a dandelion leaf lengthwise and take a look at it. 
What do you think? You see, a Frenchman once thought 
that the leaf looked just like lion's teeth! And so he named 
the flower, dents de lion. Break the root of a dandelion and 
watch the white juice come put. This liquid is latex, a kind 
of rubber. Did you know that the Russians during World 
War 11 made dandelion tires? Look at each part of the 
dandelion. From'therfwfA you can make coffee, from 
the leaves an incredible salad, from the buds an edible 
omelette, and from the flower, of course, dandelion wine! 
Can you think of any other planrthat is so useful? When - 
you think of it, can you think of any other plant that is so / 
successful? It grows everywhere! There's a wonderful myth 
about the dandelion; 

Ome upon a lime^lie South Wind felt heavy and lazy and 
rested under a magnolia tree. It looked out on the field and 
saw a maiden with beautiful golden hair. It wanted to eall 
out to her})ut it was. so lazy that it just couldn't. The same 
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thing happened for the next three days It was just so lazy it 
couldn't make the effort to speak to the beautiful maiden 
with golden hair. 

On the fourth day the South Wind looked out on the field and 
lo and behold, instead of the beautiful maiden with gdlden • 
huir it saw an old woman with silvery gray hair. It thought, 
* 'My cousin . the North Wind must have come and laid its * 
hand offroston the beautiful maiden . * * The South Wind 
then gave a great sigh and by mistake blew off all the silvery 
hair of the old woman . ^ 

Of course, you know that the next spring when the South 
Wind came it looked and, sure enough, it once again beheld 
the beautiful maiden with golden hair. 

That's one dandelion story , but what's yours? To get your 
best ideas it's probably a good idea to inspect, and really 
marvel at, the * *aII-too-common' * dandelion. . 

Imagine That 

When rocks and plants and animals come together, they 
form an environment. The environment that surrounds an 
animal or person is its natural habitat. A zoo is a very 
unnaturat hatiitat for any creature, but it can be made as 
much like where the animal really Jives as^possible. Take a 
trip to^our zoo and think about habitat while you are there 
(animals ^iwrf plants W rocks). Choose your favorite 
animal and do some research on its environment. Redesign 
a great zoo home . Use pictures and books and e ven^ 
museums to find out what you need to know! It's easy and 
fun. If many of you all do this together, when you set up ' 
your model habitats youAvill be able to organize a whole 
new zoo. In our Central Park Zoo this kind of zoo rethinking 
is going to happen very soon . The New York Zoological 
Society is going tarebuild the animals' habitats. Maybe 
your plans will discover important new ways of going about 
this. As caring park citizens, you could even send your 
plans lo the society. ' 

/ 
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Chapter 4^^^^^^^^^T^^^ 



The park is not only u work of landscape art and arehi- 
lecture, not only a reservoir of nature in the city", but 
also a setting for all sorts of human activity. For many'.' 
people the park is^he city at play . 

Central Park, for example, is a place to^o to enjoy, a place 
where you can jog, walk, bike, and row. It gives you places 
to sled, skate, ski, or go horseback riding; a field to fill with 
baseball games, soccer, or kites and frisbees. It's a chance 
lo hear free concerts, to picnic and attend political rallies. ♦ 
And what more? It's atrip to the zoo or carousel, and it's 
whatever il is for you! ' i 

To delete people from the park wiuild be to rob it of part of 
its life. Peofj1tiL.endow parks with energy, changes, and 
mo vement;, their memotks^p^^ 
dimension to its story. ' 

. To rob the park of people wou^d be a serious mistake. The 
people within Central Park are necessary to make 
Olmsted's carefully planned impact of ' 'setting"" \ a reality . 
It's a setting devised to have universal access, central ' 
location « and lo be provcK alive in its power to arouse 
response and feelings. The park'smeaning isexpressedin 
this letter: 

C^tulemen: 

I read the article in the June 14th issue of the New York 
Magazine on keeping Central Park f(reen . 

ft touched deep wellsprinf^s of memories of my life. I lived 
during 1916-20 on Third Avenue between 97th and 98th 
streets. mother wa.s a workinf( mother (then!) and in her 
hours off --between and 7 —.she took tne to the park , 

There was a park employee, who each evenitin took dowt) 
the fla^ from its pole, while I recited the Pledge of 
A lieffiancefor which he waited patiently and without ' 
amu.sement f that f could discern } . The thrill of the Americ an 
flag remains with me: I have never lo.st the feeling of what 
this country could accomplish in .spite of the dismdl 
happenings of these last few decades. 

There was a greetxhvuse n \irby where Mama and I walked: 
the smells still remain with me. as well as the warmth and 
feeling of the greenhmse. There Mama made friends with 
the emploxees atul I don't ktww who profited more: she of 
the green thumbs and all green fingers or (hey with their 
O yerience and plants , 



At the end of her life, I was most happy because she lived in 
a Home for the Aged on Fifth Avetme at 104th Street. Each 
day—tuce or not— the kindly policeman on the beat, 
stopped traffic for * 'Rosie ' ' to cross the street and \ya Ik— 
fwtfor very long any tnore—and sit in The Park on ' 'her* ' 
bench. 

Frotn the living room of the Home, one looked out over the 
park— just like the tnilliotiaires, living on lower Fifth 
Avenue, 



Central Park is part of my childhood. It was a charmed spot 
in a child's life; in my tnother's hard working life: in a city 
that then offered few ' ' cultural' ' opportunities for the city's 
poor — the Park and the Museum— they were central and 
important foci of my life, thope thatthey Continue to be for 
the children of New York, 

With every good wish for The Park and all the devoted 
people who will keep it green,! atn 
Very sincerely yours ^ 
Mrs.H.D.Multer 

The letterls poetry suggests that there is more lo park 
education than science education. The arts have a special 
place. We would like lo explore the use of park space as 
" a setting, a setting that acts as a catalyst for response, A 
park is a museum of contemporary culture and a chance to 
just plain enjoy. Itoffers us a stage for expression and 
interpretation. 



/ 
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The Gifts of Nature and laiagination 

Mostly yourself hut some * 
jH'neils'Wul paper, too. 



Places become personal as we have experiences in them, 
and as those experiences change our viewpoini and stretih 
ouremotions. We begin to feel closer to that s^Mag. Arts 
can give us ownership of our world arid ourselwf through 
creative use ot language, ceremony, and storytelling. 

The Gift 

The K'wakiutI Indians of the Northwest practice a custom 
of the "potiiJitch . ' ' A man shows his wealth by giving away 
his possessions in a gift-giving ceremony. His wealth is 
measured by the gifts he can give to others. Have your 
•-own gift-giving park ceremony and share its secrets with 
yourself and others. The park offers many gifts. .Just think 
about it: the rainbow, the colors of fall, its odors, and the 
Tuitson its floor. Explore an area ofyour park and discover 
a wonderful gift to share. Write it on a piece of paper. Join 
together'in a circle (circles feel right) and offer your park- 
gifts. Saying them aloud will start to build a ceremony, and 
the sounds and images of your words will capturd park 
riches. Add gestures to go with your offering words and 
yourceremonies will -et grander and more powerful! 

Gift Event in Central Park 

I f(ive yoK the water as blue as the sky, 

I fiive you a butterfly because I want you to fly around, 

I fiive you the trees to remind you of}{reen beans, 
Te refialo esc palo ponpw esta lindoy bello. 

Te doy el arbol cpw tiene hojds vcrdes, 

Tc reifalo las piedras ipw son tan ^ramies y bellas, 

T rcf^alo el a^ua que corre por ids rios , 

Tc doy cste cicio para ipw lo manteni^as Undo . 

T V doy^'stdpluma de pajaro para ip<c to recucrdes de mi. 

I {live you the sky that\sas white as snow, 

I iiiveyim the lake as clear as can be, 

I ^ive you the rocks firey as mud, 

I ifiveyou the sun yellow like crossinij lif^hts, 

I iiiyeyou the firass tli < is as ^reen as summer leavj^s, 

Te rciiahfelcieloazul. 

I ^iveyou the trees that don t have any leaves 

(Fourth ( Jradc bilingual class. PS. 179) 



A New Park You 

Names arcjt'cry special words! A name is pari of who you 
are; it wmrgivcn to w>// to he yours to keep when vou were 
horn, you ever eonsidef that it you ehose a second 
naAieia new name, that itfoukl tell more ahoul who you are 
now 'hor many American Indians the naming of things has 
a niysterious pow er and importanee. They take on many 
names w ith sjx'cial meanings and qualities that change as 
they change during their lives Go to the park. Think, dream 
and stare. Findii ' 'park somethmg" that tells ahout or reels 
like you. Discover and pick a special park name that you can 
give yourself. Here are some Indian names that nature 
brought to them m their spaces: • ' . 





Wr,d Horse 
WhuhRuUsFrev 
inthe Mornini^ ^ 



( )nce you have your new name, w rite a fe-w lines explaining 
why It's \our name and how it feels t(» live inside of it. You 
could also design a sy mhol to go w ilh it — a sign that tells 
more about the name. you. and the powerful and beautiful 
thines you share with nature. 

- A Turn For Telling 

^ Of course, asanvexploreror mventor will tell you. 

there's more to discovery than jusi great idea or finding 
something new It takes a new ct^nnectionor a lew ihou^'ht 
' to understand and use the ob|ei>l or idea. A m\ • li is^ofle'n an 
e\n^naiuHi ot nature tells all that is, and all that happens. 
1 )urv; u ever imagine the stores behind your park or 
consider its phenomena^ l\irk-bench history need> a story 
teller and w iih your eyes and ears it could be Mm! Here arc 
our woiulenngs Maybe yttli w ill explain them: 
What makes the grass green ' 
How ilid the rambt)w come tt>be 
Where are the shadows^ jo ^hom do they belong ' 
^ hv diK's the willow weep.^ 
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Hqw did the hawthorn gel its thorns? 
What about the first paper boat on the pond, the balloon that 
always gets free, or may be Just maybe, you've got some* 
questions of your own, Here'<;a myth to read tog^t started: 

The Origin of Baseball ^ ^ , 

'Someone hud hi'cn \yalkin\iandont 
Of the world withput cominfi 
T 0 mm 7i decision ahout anythinfi . 
Th^' sun seemed too hot most of the time , 
There^veren t enouf^h hirds around 
And the hills had a sillx look 
Wh^n he fiot on top of one, 
The^iiirlsin heaven, however, thouf^ht 
Nothinii (}f asking to see his watch 
Like you would want someone to tell 
A joke— ' 'Time. ' ' theydsay , ' *'what\s 
Thai mean— time?' \ laujihinfi with the ed^es 
Of their white mouths, ^ke a flutter of paper ^ 
In a madhouse. And he* d stumble over 
General Sherman or Elizabeth B . 
Browninff. mutterinff. * 'Can t you keep 
four hi f{ winfis out of the aisle?' ' Biad( 
Afiain . there ' d be millions of people without 
Enough to eat and men \vi*h f/unsjust ' 
Standinfi there shooting ea 'f other. 

So he wanted to throw somethini* 
Ami he picked up a baseball. 

Kenneth Patchen' 

Myths make excellent plays. Write if down, act it out. Use 
your subject in the park as a backdrop for your performance. 
If you create an audience of friends and passers-by. you can. 
end by inviting them to myth-build. Ask them their ideas^on 
how park things came into existence. ^ 
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The Gentler Forms of Recreation 

Pen and pencil 



The park is a perfect setting tor renewing your acquaintance 
with yourself, for renewing your love ol nature, and 
expressing your feelings and s&nsitivities , It is the place to 
daydream, to see, and to feel. The setting for re-creating 
-throygh play iy(d reflection. 

Daydreaming 

Do you ever pause, just simply stop and open yourself to 
w hat you find in front of you " A ten-year-old once looked at 
a Illy . ga/ed then stared into it, meditated and then entered 
hisowndream.s. 

Lily 

Asl wan heJalilx 
ithviumeuiiive. 

Outside It was white, ' , 

mside it was shinin\*. 

At\ I went into tne eave 

there was a door. 

As I opened the door 

there was a wate^ juuA. 

Watertff the umu Ilia 

tastes at Hid. 

What is the fasti' of 

the lilv's water/ 

(Richard Lewis and Haruna Kimuraeds., 
There are Two ' vcs i 

Now you trv While in the park, pick anything you 
especially fancy and really liH)k at it. Meditate and enter 
your own v\orld, your own daydreams. By all means don*t 
keep It all cooped up within yourself, bxpress your feelings 
and diNCovcnes to others who are important to you . - 



Reflections 

Have you time to look'into the mirror of the water, 
like May Swen.son? 



/« the pond in the park 
all thinfis are doubled: 
Long buildings hang and 
wriggle gentle. Chimneys 
are bent legs bouncing 
on clouds below. A flag • 
wags like a fishhook 
down there in the sky. 

The arched stone bridge 
is an eye, with under I id 
in the water. In its lens 
dip crinkled heads with hats 
that don ' t fall off. Dogs go by, 
harking on their backs. \ 
a bahy^ taken to feed the 
' ducks, dangles upside-down, 
a pink balloon for a buoy. 



Treetops deploy a haze of " 
cherry bloom for roots, 
where birds coast belly-up 
in the glass bo\^'l of a hill; 
froin its bottom a bi^nch 
of peanut-munching children ; 
is suspended by their 
sneakers, waveringly. 

A swan with twin necks 
forming the figure three, 
steers between two dimpled 
towers doubled. Fondly 
hissing, she kisses herself 
and all (he scene is troubled: 
wawr-windows splinter, 
trUjiiMiUs tangle, the bridge 
folds like afan. 



(MaySwenson, "Water Picture*' } 

Take a trip to some watery areas i n your park and see what 
you can see. Look first at the real thing, then at its water 
picture, its reflection. Write about the wonders of the 
differences you see. Want to challenge yourself? Look 
at water that's moving, rushing along, mju.st a small bit . 
of water like a puddle by your foot. Capture what you ' 
see there. 
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Snowfall 

lake a s(vcial look at iicu K fallen snow 

I ft us M (//A If} (he w fitfc smni 
In </ Mfundhws sfhn (\ 
With t(H^tMi'l^s tjitic^inid sl(n\ , 
\f a ff'iffUIKll fHU i . 

( filler \ (^f w hite l(H e 

I \lhtlt \hotl ifi silk. 
Afii! \t*n ifi \i p'>/. 
\\ hlle (is (/ it hift' I tnx' s ffjilk . 
\lnf (' beautiful 
' / luifi (h( hr( /\/ ( (/ I,'//// 

Ur \luill \\(tH r//>r»/^'// ///r sfill lOwn 
hi ii '.I ifhiless fh'ih i 
We slutll sit'ff upofi w hue t/eu //. v 
I j'ofi sil\( r tleei e . 
" I raff s(>ffef fhiifi these. 

♦\( %/;f/// U(//\ in \ elvef shaes, 
\\ h{ I f ' \ \ ^ \\ e * 
^'/V)'i f- will tiiil like (lew s 
( >fi w hife sih ./( (• />( /(m 
shiilJ w itik in (he \fu>\\ 

r^p.9^4uu>i \V\lio ■ Veh el Shaes" ) 



Choose a tew words, important snow words. Build a poem 
by usiny and repeating those words. We ehose: (lanc(\ ici\ 
puU\ sioUL eoliL erystuL Six words beeause snowtlakes 
have six sides. Three RS. 3 students created this group 
snow-poem. 

A Cold Winter Night 

Here istlicdanec ^ . 
soicyanilcoUr * * 
The flake is iec. 
Its color is f}uh\ 
slunini^ like i;ol(i 
A hcaiidfiil erysnil. 

Delicate like oerystaL 

f he maze of the dance. 

Labyrinth ofj^oUL 

It warms y(nir heart as it coldly 

Falls on your w ann, pale 

hands, turnini^ them to ice. 

hi a burrow wulcr the ice, , 
Round a table of crystal, 
A family of rabbits eatin}i pale * 
Winter cabhai^e as children^lance 

On the shinini; cold ' 
Rinji of{foUL 

lee bricks looking like s;(d(l 
As children pile the ice 
Around a cold 

Snownuin whose eves of crystal 
Make rainbows (htnee 
In the eveninj^s (m the pale 

Snow. The pale 

solstice tnoon waiting for the golden 
Minn ins; v/o/ dancinjii 
On the ice 

( 'reatini* dlusimis like enstals 
Meltini* in the ditntnenni* cold. 

The dimmenni* coldp(de 

( 'rwta! niiiht w(atini* for the i;old 

liricks of ice to melt into a trickltn^i dance. 

You know, it's a shame to file away pivms. How about 
w ritinii them on paper snow llakcs? I*ill your room with a 
snt)w tall ot -mobiles and words. 
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Digging Deeper 

Taking It All One Step Further 



Wcall have millions ol cxpLM icFiccs, sonic exciting, 
some boring* and some new. The arts join you to your 
experiences in new and exciting ways. 

Read a Park 

Choose a park part to be your own. Don\ tell what it is. 
Make it a mystery. See if you can figure out a way to 
re-create its feeling, si/e, and look with your own body 
language. Discover its sounds. Try out your voice in 
inventive ways, or use a word that sounds like what it 
means. Hywabout'\sssnakey'' for example? Maybe your 
mystery object hasn't got a sound. If it did, what would it 
be? How does its park settTfig touch your mood? How many 
• ways can you show this? What clothes would you like to 
wear in that .setting and how would you move in them? Look 
at your park-part. Find its movements, exaggerate them 
with your face and hands. Using props will help. lt\san 
incredible feeling to belong to the park . Maybe it can^t 
move. What would it do if it could? Trying this all out near 
your mystery object in its setting will support your ideas and 
bring them alive. Can people guess what you are? Yes? 

Magic Camera 

Ciather together some interesting junk to look through, Yob 
are going to look at the park world in a new way. You must 
be able to use this camera to really see things. We used: 
C\irdboard tubes: try long ones and'short ones 
Tin cans with shiny in.ydcs and both ends cut out (juice cans 
are good) 

Shoe boxes w ith tiny holes in each end and dark insides to 

peer through 
(llass bottles, prisms, and mirrors 

Hut as far as anybody knows there must be millions of 
looking tools that Vf^// can invent. Bring those along also! 
When you gel to the park, pick a setting you know already, a 
site you've seen. Before you use your magic cameras, think 
about seeing with both eyes, one eye, and blinking eyes. 
Tsing your camera, look up at something and down^n it. 
Try out a new viewpoint on that setting by kneeling, lying ' 
on your side, or standing' extremely closc^tir very faraway. 
\ lold your lavoritc picture of it i;i your mind ^o vou can 
use it or share it later, f igure out the movemciU that helped 
> oil to discover it Ntnv focus on one thing like a tree, a 
bench, a bridge, or small flovyer. l Aplnre it tlioroughly with 
vour magic cameras Trade cameras so you cm look with 
several kinds. I .ook at all its parts, at the spaces surrounding 

la 



U. aiul wIkmv W iiuiL'hcs oihcr ihin^!s Rca>rd your 
obscrvahiuis Sec il \i»iu\in tiiKlonc iinai'v ot lluu cloud or 
irvc lluil no one else lias ever seen before When \ on can see 
so mlenlls . you can discos er incredible inuiges and c realc 
ania/uiL' new pieUires ol ii or Wi>rds ahoul il. You will find a 
new kindot bridiicor Uee experience. 1 har.s called artistic 
\ ision' \\\\ w hal Nou*\e seen mio w ords and you will have 
sLenie ail|eeh\es Take ihcse words out wilh you into the 
ells or out iirlo the park and see it Ihey capture the teeUngs 
ot oui envHoinneni. 




Word Play 

Capture a personardefinition ofyour urban parH from 
your very own experiences. Go there and enjoy the day. 
When you're back home use your own name to build a 
park acrostic, an acrostic that will snag in its words* 
what happened to yim during that park day or any other. 
Here's RhodaWallerN: ^ 

Rm'A'.v shlnv with a/7\'(T mica. 

Here o .v//\'(7' in the midst of the city. 

Over evcfythini! the hhie sky arches, \vhile » 

I Vv leaves dance in the wind and now ^ 

A stone arch leads to the forest. 

How about the park's name telling about its own setting* 

C 
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Chapter S Bringing it All Together 



Jo form a rm)re4ull bodied concept i)t the park you might 
want to to! low this rccif>e: take oile area of unmanageable 
rubble and swampland and add 

I part park as work of art ' 
I part park as ' nature in the city* * 
I part park as setting. 

For thai extra flavor, depth, insight, and dynamism add in 
the historical development. Don*t forget the historical 
ingredient. It's really what makes the recipe work. Our 
park. Central Park, was at first nothing more than a mere 
thought: From that thought it became a plan, and from that 
plan a reality was built during the period from l858to 1873. 

Once born, the park did not stop.grovving. It underwent 
numerous changes and additions from the late nineteenth 
century to the prcxsent day. For insiante, the 39 crigihal 
pathways and drives of |9(K) had increased to lOi by 1966. 
Central Park underwent radical changes of use from 
strollmg , pichicking, and skating on lakes in the early days 
' to twentieth century activities for whi^h playgrounds, 
skating rinks, baseball diamonds, and tetinis courts have ^ 
been built. Our prevsent-parkjs the result of these changes. 
The original park is still there, and you can find it if you 
mentally peel these alterations away' ' ' 

As a child's development is not always smtmth, so too with 
a park. Of ten, -when park concepts and style.'lthange, park 
problems arise For Central Park the original design is quite 
simply not compatible with large scale, twentieth century, 
mass events, like riK'k or classical concerts that attract 
"hundreds of thousands of people. This is a quandary. Do we 
give up the park as a great work of art? Do we give up the 
^ park as a wondrous setting for hrman activity? Do we 
somehow change the use of our park? * 

The activities and ideas that follow are intended to bring it 
afl together. You certainly have come a long^ay from 
w here we began, unpacking the cOncep,t of urban park 
education The park is an extraordinary outdoor classroom 
for everyone " ^ ' 
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Getting a More Holistic Park Outlook 
and Image 

Larfie roll of paper 
Park Explorer's Work Kit 
'Your own clra\\^h}>s aAd photos 
Shoe boxes 



When Olmsted and Vaux designecl Central Park, they 
showed extraordinary vision. The northern limrt of 
New York City in the 1 850s was 42nd Street, and yet tliey 
predicted that in theTuture the eity would grow around their 
park. Indeed it did! Di.scover your complete park picture as 
you build it on paper and do some thinking about your park 
yesterday , today and tomorrow . . 

Visual Portraits 

Get out a huge piece of paper. Put that paper on the floor, 
and lie clown on it. Have a friend trace your outline. When 
your silhouette is done, cut arpund it carefully. What 
you've got is a life-size cut-out of you! Create a visual 
portrait of yourself. Everything about you is important. It's 
all you. Make your cut-out into acollage. It can be full of 
ways toshow yourself. How about who you used to be? 
Photos taken at different ages; drawings of all the places you 
have lived; a family portrait; mementos of places ypu*ve 
been or want to go; and toys and books that are part of your 
life -all will till out your portrait. How about what you 
Want to be? Your collage is a history^of you as you are today, 
all that made you, and changes leading you toward wHo you 
will be in the future . See if you can do the same thing with 
your park. For Central Pafk just start >yith a large rectangle. 
Think — then st<ul pasting. You might want to use memories 
of all you have done in the park yourself, arltl all that you 
have seen in the park. Capture your park on paper! 

A Park Time Capsule 

Now here'san idea that can work two ways. Use all your 
piu'k expertise to design a time capsule to tell people in the 
future what your park is today. A time capsule is small, 
it holds just the essence of your park. Selecting the news to 
pass on is a very imp^)rtant part. Carefully decide what to 
put in. Choose what's grealas well as what's downright, 
disgusting. To be fair, include ull that junk , as well as 
beauty! Pitt in pictures; they make history something to see! 
Use your own drawings, and xerox old and new photos. It's 
great fun to do this in a shoe box. What's the second way? 
Well, pur yourself back in time, and do some Research on a 
park -time long ago. Make a box time (Capsule that tells Nvhat 
the park was like in 1900, or any date that interests you. 
l>)n't just think about it; get moving and decide what to 
put inside? 
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A Park In Time 

Try out your own futuristic thinking Write or draw what 
you think your urban park will look ike in 100 years. 
Remember that some things will t^emain the same, some 
will have changed, and some will be utterly new? The habits 
we develop keep thiYigs the same; change you^park habits in 
your mind. What can you imagine a park could grow to be? ' 
Use what's good and bad about the p^rk td guide your 
thinking, and consider how cities and parks are changing 
today. What 's your p^rk of the future to be! 




An Introduction to Some Park 
Problems 

Park i^xplorcr s Work Kit 
t\trkfi\plorer\s Hack Pack 
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If urbari/ark education is to be complete, it must eon^-ey 
some disharmony those conflicts of i;iterest within |, rk 
designUd park use. To include ethics in the consideration 
ofu parit concept is essential. The social studies of urban 
parks includes within it problems us well as successes. To 
be knowledgeable park citizens is to weigh the realities and 
thealternativexv. ' ' 

Selling in the Park 

Have you ever had a hot dog or a drink in the park? Chances 
are that you have, but have you ever thought about where all 
those hungry and thirsty visitors put their left-over napkins 
and cups? Well, many of them don't look around for a trash 
basket. You can already see the problem. Central Park is 
located smack in the middle of the city, and if you're / . ,///v 
hungry it's easy to find a snack nearby, gutside the park. 
The problem is that our park vendors need the business to 
support themselves. And what about doing business in the 
' park? is proflt-makiffg in keeping with park purposes and 
goals? What do yr>M think? Cet a discussiijn going with a 
group of people on outlawing vendors fromjhe park. Take 
sides. A good argument will teach you a lot about tl^ ' 
complexity ofthis issue. Change sides and you will start 
to understand another jioint of view . Be a vendor and 
a protestor. Acting it all out comes easily and makes 
splendid sense! ' 

Let's Play! Where's the Bajl? 

Outdoor games are fun, and'often no equipment is required. 
Notevenaball. How? Well, do some lookifi-z around. 
There's lots of interesting stuff in a park to make up the best 
games ever. See what you can design. Games for one or 
games for many. People all over the world use outdoor 
places for wonderful fun. Get some books and see what 
those games are like. Many people who live in cities forget 
how to use their bodies or how to imagine new ways to use 
them, liut you don't have to, You can solve that problem 
right in your urban park. 
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Be a Park Inspector - T 

■ Take a step. Slop! Free/c. Do you realize that every 
time you take a step \7m are having an impact on the 
environment? Ju^ t imagine what thousands ot'**yous'' must 
do. Make a list of all the ditTercnt activities in the park that 
you can think of. Netd dues? Think of who uses the park 
and go from there. Our brainstorming: 
baseball 
football 

lacrosse ^ 

jogging 

frisbee 

strolling 

henchsitling • 

biking 

birdwalching 
digging 

picnicking • 

rallies and concerts . ' . 

Got a long list? Try rating their environmental impact. 
Use words like hard, medium, and light. Ready to be an 
inspector? Take a trip to the park'and see for yourself. Note 
' the impact of your activities on the parkscape. While you're 
there you niight think about noise and the impact of radios 
on the park environment. When you get back, write up your 
. inspection report. Include recommendations. You just 
might have some far-ivaching solutions. 
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Digging Deeper 
Taking an Active Role, 
Getting Involved 

Muscles and a few simple tools 




There ^ no better way to develop f( elings, attitudes, and 
modify park behavior than working in the park. Here are 
some simple and very important park chores you might try 
out for si/e. Don't forget to contact your local park5^ 
department to get their permission, t xpcrtise, and advice 
foryoui projects, and their thanks for your work. Your local ^ 
horticultural society or garcien'club can also help you out. 

Building New Park Soil 

When the leaves are down in the fall, when there's raking to 
be done in the park, how about making some new park soil! 
It's aseasy as making a leaf sandwich. Start with a layer of 
leaves two to four inches deep. Add on top a thin layer of 
soil and maybe a sprinkle of fertilizer. Now give your 
sandwich another two to four inch layer of leaves, a thin 
layer of soil, and so on. You can repeat this formula and 
build the biggest sandwich ever! ! When you reach the top of 
your pile, make a depression to catch the rain. Turn your 
pile with a fork every so often, and after a time new 
beautiful soil will come from your leaves. Remember to 
keep yourcompost pile hidden away . It's not such a great 
vrew. Put it where only you know that the brewing park soil 
is located. • j . 

Winterizing Your Park f 

There are probably more leaves on the ground than you 
can use in even the largest compost pile. Want to be a 
' 'mulcher"? To mulch a tree or shrub place a two-inch layer 
of leaves in a circle from tho outside lips of its brahches to 
within a couple of feet of the trunk. Your circle should be a 
ring like adonut. with a hole in the middle. Remember! 
Don't put leaves up against the trunk for they will rot the 
bark. Also don't use maple leaves for they will mat down 
and keep water from reaching the roots. And , one more 
don't: Don't mulch on grass. Leaves will kill it, not keep 
it safe. What you are doing isimptmant! Your blanket 
of leaves keeps the surface of the soil almost the same 
tetnperature as the underlying soil. This prevents lots of 
thawing and freezing and that's what can break roots. 
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ijK)king Forward to Spring 

When you're liicd dI rakine leaves, how ahout planting 
sonic hulhs'.* h\ simple. The\ just r\eed a hole ot a certain 
depth. .1 sprinkle ofhonemeal in that hole, the placement oY 
the huli) (niiht siJe up. it you please), and earth to cover it. 
When you ro done, lust wait . Wait till spring and see the 
beauty you have created, , 

Feed the Trees 

II yoii still Jiave some energy lett . perhaps you'll want to 
try your hand at feeding park plants. Buy some fertilizer 
, pellets Dig some small holes in acircle around the drip lifie 
ofalree What's a drip line.' Well, oddly.enough it's just 
what it sounds like - it s the circle made by the outermost 
tips ofihelrec s branches w here rain would drip if it did 
indeed rain. Ihat's where the trees feeder roots are located. 
So put your pellets in the hviles. till them in and you've fed 
a tree! 

Keeping It All in S'hapc 

If all this IS too much gardening for you. perhaps you and 
some trienJs could |ust adopt an area of your park. Pick up" 
• repair, and lake care And help us all to keep our parks clean 
and beautiful 
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Selected Parks Around the 
Country ^ 
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New York 

The first urban park in the United States, CentrS 
emerged from swampland and rock to become a masterpiece 
of landscape architecture. Prospect Park, New York's other 
great Olmsted aitd Vaux park, was Bru.)klyn's answer to 
Manhattan's Central Park. 

iSan Francisco 

Golden Gate Park is another tribute to human dreams and 
determination, imagine building a whole park on sand 
dunes! 

Boston. 

Olmsted designed for the old city of Boston its ' 'emerald 
necklace'* which includes the picturesque Fens and 
Franklin Park. 

Philadelphia 

Fairmount Park is the largest in-city park in the United 
States. Another nineteenth century park, it spreads over 
4079 acres. 

Seattle 

In 1903 the landscape firm of Olmsted Brothers created a 
park .system for the city of Seattle. They ingeniously 
connected existing parkspaces by new parkways, incor- 
* poratecHiito the system the jewel of Seattle, Volunteer Park, 
which commands a magnificent hilltop view of Eliot Bay 
and Puget Sound. 

Chicago 

C hicago's Jackson Park was the site of the famed World 
Columbian Expositionof 1892. Frederick Law^Olmsted 
( who else .^) was the landscape architect to this incredible 
nineteenth century world's fair. 

KahsaiiCity 

In 1893 a former gardener of Central Park. George Kessler, 
designed an entire park systeni for this city. 

Detroit 

Half a mile from the downtown area. Belle Isle Park, yet 
another Olmsted park, sits on an island amidst the Detiroit 
River. 



Minneapolis ^ 
H.W. S. Cleveland designed another ''Central Park,"^ 
later re-named ''Loring Park." h is part of a park system 
that Surrounds thecity and links the banks of the great 
Mississippi with a set of beautiful lakes . 

Los Angeles 

Griffith Park, dedicated in 1 898, is this city's major 
nineteenth century park. It perchesin the Santa Monica 
Mountains overlooking downtown Los Angeles. 

Portland 

Forest Park, an incredible 6000 acres, is the largest 
undesigned natural park within an urban setting. 

Cincinnati 

Imagine a city that is itself a park! George Kesster's plan for 
Cincinnati proposed not a single outstanding park, nor a 
system of parks , but a park that was , so to speak, the very 
city of Cincinnati itself. Though the plan was only partially 
realized it does represent the ultimate development of the 
nineteenth century concept of the urban park. 
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